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MYSTICISM IN PAINTING: LEON DABO* 

Over and over in the pictures of Leon Dabo one sees broad, 
boundless reaches of water and sky, shading, afar off, one into 
the other. From a few subtly emergent forms of floating sails 
and hovering birds, the eye travels on inevitably to luring dis- 
tances beyond the vague horizon. Full of light are all these 
pictures, of light surrounded by gloom : for one brief moment 
man's wondering soul seems to linger here, delighted with the 
loveliness of life, of light, and then gropes back again into the 
infinite dark unknown. 

In all these pictures, whether waterscenes or landscapes, 
there is this passion for space, for distance, which carries one 
off on wide wings out of one's actual surroundings into the vast 
embrace of that divine big emptiness which the mystic loves. 
And there is in them also a deep and dominant passion for 
light : for light the ever-changing, as it steals in upon things, as 
it shifts and flutters and faints, the very soul of intangible 
spirituality. Thus Dabo is an interpreter, like Novalis, like 
Maeterlinck, of that spiritual pantheism which leads one away 
from the teeming life of the concrete world with its tragedy 
and turmoil and contrast, to the peace, the silence, the solitude 
of infinite Spirit unruffled by the fever of our fair but fleeting 
finite life — Spirit which for men can be symbolized most ade- 
quately by space, by air, by light. 

One of the great problems of art that has long troubled men 
is that of distinguishing between the romantic and the classic. 
But in a way it can be said that all art is romantic. For all real 
art — mystical in its origin as in its deepest purpose — is marked 
in some way by a sense of the infinite revealed in the finite ; it 
handles always the one great human problem of this relation be- 
tween that which is felt as infinite and that which is felt as finite, 
between unity and manifoldness, or spirit and matter, between 

* Born in Detroit of French parentage, Leon Dabo studied in New York 
and in Paris and travelled extensively abroad. He is a man of literary 
culture and has lectured and written much on artists and on the art of 
painting. His home in New York. 
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that which seems the eternal element in things and that which 
is .but fleeting : and all true art seeks somehow to transcend this 
deep dualism, the consciousness of which is the eternal root of 
man's heavenward longing. The classic and the romantic con- 
sciousness both feel the flow and fleetingness, the terrifying 
fleetingness of things ; both desire rescue from ever-impendent 
death, and seek for a rock of reality in the midst of the flow : 
but while the former finds its principle of unity in the conception 
of a changeless static One before whose Eternity all phenomenal 
change resolves itself into illusion, the latter finds it in the con- 
ception of a dynamic, endlessly willing World-Self, continuous, 
and One albeit the very soul of change and the shifting play of 
phenomenal transformation. The type of art called romantic 
differs from the type called classic only in that it is often filled, 
more than is the latter, with a quick sense of man separated 
from the infinite : in that it seeks the solution of its problem in 
the acceptance and organization of complexity rather than in the 
elimination and absorption of multiplicity; and in its apprehen- 
sion of line not in terms of plastic definiteness, but in terms of 
impressionistic fluidity. Thus there is a very real difference — 
but not antagonism of ultimate principle — between Greek tem- 
ples, the statues of the Parthenon, and the Greek dramas, on 
the one hand, and Gothic cathedrals and the works of Dante, 
Shakespeare, and Goethe, on the other hand. 

Dabo's art is both classic and romantic. It is classic in its 
simplification, in its elimination of embarrassing manifoldness, it 
is romantic in the infinite fleetingness of its lines and lights. 
There is a strange interfusion of unreality and spiritual reality in 
these lines and lights ; many of those which our eyes see, or seem 
to see, are not at all painted where we see them : they are 
created by us in obedience to optic laws. The science of optics > 
has become in the hands of this artist an instrument which he 
uses skilfully and consciously in order to communicate his world 
of intangible, suggested, mystical realities. 

Adequate expression of spiritual experience, this it would 

seem, is the one aim of great art No sense-impression, no 

physical event — and these make up the concrete material of 

life — has any meaning whatever if it does not become vivid 
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within us as an intense spiritual experience. The expression of 
such bits of spiritual experience in a way that will make others, 
some few at least, thrill, now and then, with recognition of them 
as realities which they are glad to find expressed, is for the 
artist-soul perhaps the deepest and most lasting joy which life 
can give. To do something that seems good to himself because 
it is full of spiritual reality, to give it to the world and to let 
the world do with it what it will, this marks the true artist who 
wishes merely to express to himself, for others if possible, some 
beauty, some value that he has found, some dream that has 
come to him. 

Such an artist is Dabo. His art is of the kind which does 
not itself go out to men, but to which men must come, must 
come, indeed, with souls attentive and attuned. His work is 
the expression, over and over, of one definite experience — of 
the cry of the individual soul for that which it feels to be greater 
than itself. There is a wonderful strength, and not a weakness, 
in this seeming monotony, in this singleness of mood and idea. 
His pictures, almost all of them, are ever-varying embodiments 
of the one mood of longing, of homesickness, for that which was 
before the forming of our present life of sense and separateness. 
Not that this present world, as he pictures it, does not seem fair 
to him. He loves his simple world of gently moving sails and 
birds and clouds and waves, of wraith-like trees stirred as in a 
dream by the faint flutter of slumbrous winds, of phantom 
men and women sporting upon the shore, this world of blurred 
outlines and opalescent tints, of strange effulgences and mys- 
terious shadows so sensitively expressive, as they are, of the 
unending conflict of the light with the mist and the darkness. 
All this is fair ; yet, after all, it is a show of shadows, merely. 
It seems like a dream-world which is touched, all of it, with 
a sense of homesickness for that infinite world which, to 
the mystic's feeling, alone is real. In the ever-varied sugges- 
tion of this cosmic yearning lies Dabo's particular message 
to the world. 

This art has decidedly a religious quality. Walking late one 
dark night out to the Church of Saint Paul in the great solitary 
Campagna, Dabo heard in the darkness, suddenly, a chorus of 
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monks chanting a mass of Palestrina's. There was no accom- 
paniment of organ, just the strong, earnest voices intoning the 
midnight mass. This song of longing and faith, the cry of the 
human soul for its God, heard thus in the night, touched him 
physically, spiritually, as he had never been touched before. It 
stirred him with a great desire to do in his art something which 
would make men feel as that music had made him feel. The 
experience was one of the powerful influences of his life, and it 
was one of the great impulses that helped to shape his art, 
giving it simplicity, largeness, earnestness, solemnity — in a 
word, religion. 

There is something that touches one in that attitude toward 
nature which will make a man efface himself in trying to give 
to others just that which he sees, or thinks that he sees, without 
any subjective interpretation whatever. And yet it is a tragic 
paradox that nature's secrets are given rather to him who, 
frankly individualistic, identifies himself with her, and interprets 
her in the terms of his own emotions. Nature speaks vitally 
only to him who through his own numberless experiences has 
learned by sympathy and imagination to feel that there is a real 
spiritual life in her whose phases Novalis called "changing 
moods of an infinite sensitive soul." 

In his presentation of nature Dabo is more subjective even 
than this. Sometimes, perhaps, one thinks that he is interpre- 
ting definite scenes. The Hudson River, Manhattan Beach, the 
Jersey Hills, the snowfields of Woodstock, New York City with 
its huge buildings, its lights, its smoke — these are the things 
which he has studied carefully, expressing them in words as well 
as in color. He studied them carefully, however, not that he 
might reproduce them objectively, or even interpret them sub- 
jectively, investing them with large meaning, but that he might 
use them the better in the interpretations that he gives of him- 
self and the ever-changing aspects of his dominant mood. That 
this mood should have found expression, for him, in line and 
color instead of in word or stone or melody, seems to him 
merely the accident of technical endowment ; the experience of 
the soul, not the man's method or means of expressing it, is to 
him the important thing. 
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There are moments, then, when he like Monet turns proudly 
from the actual scene before him, conscious that he is able to 
create a rival world, a world as beautiful as that without, 
adequate to express just himself and his visions. Isolated 
color — a bit of blue sky, an iridescent shell, mellow lace, a 
rosette of ribbon — rouses in him, who has experienced much in 
life and in nature, the creative impulse which produces a picture 
fraught with spiritual meaning. For he is a mystic of color. 
He believes that colors have the power to invoke moods directly, 
and also that by closing one's eyes at any moment one can see 
the color which is expressive of one's mood at just that time. 
Thus colors and mood-values are for him inseparable. So, 
having received a color-stimulation, he shuts his eyes, and con- 
structs in his inward vision the landscape which to him seems to 
be the concrete expression for others of the mood from which 
he started. During all this time he attends wholly to what he 
calls the physical part of his mood, certain that the spiritual 
part will be there if only he remains conscientious and keen. 
The finest moods which he knows are those in which he feels a 
perfect fusion of physical, intellectual, and spiritual elements, 
and the pictures which he cherishes most are those which he 
thinks are the product of the rare hours of inspiration when body 
and soul are in perfect poise ; he therefore aims at temperance 
in all things. His preference in color is for iridescent shades, 
for subtle golds, and soft blues, and for the mystic darks of 
night. He avoids the garish hours of the day, and all obvious 
aspects of things; he never wearies of trying to catch on the 
wing — with sense grown ever finer and keener — those elusive, 
impalpable, fleeting subtleties of color and light which give one 
the sense of spirituality so characteristic of his best work. 

In this way, then, Dabo has created his scenes — magical, 
mysterious — with their large expanses of water and field and 
sky, and their exquisite evanescences of light and dark. The 
combination of breadth, of simplicity of form and motive on the 
one hand, and of the sensitive expression of infinitely fugitive 
shades of rippling light and seductive shadow on the other hand, 
is the distinguishing mark of Dabo's work. Like Novalis, 
Maeterlinck, and so many others, he gives prophetic visions of 
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that ever-desired new "golden age," which is open to us always, 
indeed, in our moments of aesthetic ecstasy. Enfolded in the 
wonderful large quiet which is the mark of these pictures, we 
know our dualisms no longer, and, freed from all desire, from 
all sense of a bounded self, we lose ourselves in infinite Spirit. 
There is something of tragedy, perhaps, in this resignation of 
the brilliant fervor of life; but one gains, in place of the glow, a 
liberating, tranquillizing sense of a peace and harmony and 
serenity which lie, or seem to lie, at the core of things. 

Louise M. Kueffner. 
Vassar College. 



